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TERMS. 
Tue Crrcciar is published by Communists, and 


for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 


become an adopted citizen of the United 
States. As soon as our representative at 
Smyrna understood that he was taken 


are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle > ° 
e ys M1 of its (prisoner, he went to his rescue; but the 


of community of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirely 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
pishes to read The Circular, can have it wiruour 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 
any one chooses to pay, he may send two DOLLARS 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 

TAY Communications shuuld be addressed to— 
“Tur Circutar, Brooklyn, NM. Y.” 
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FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Confession of Christ. 

“Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” From this pas- | ¢ 
sage we see that confession of the mouth, 
and faith in the heart, are absolutely nec- 
essary to salvation. If we are ashamed of 
Christ and his words, he has said he will be 


man, not understanding the importance 
of adhering to the confession of his being 
an American citizen, denied the fact, thus 
putting it out of the power of his friends 
to help him: not that they were not pow- 
erful and willing, but simply because he 
counted himself unworthy of his citizen- 
ship, by refusing to confess the govern- 
ment which acknowledged him. 
nial was like a casting vote in deciding 
his fate; and he deliberately, though per- 
haps ignorantly, delivered himself into 
the power of his enemies. 
many who are weak in faith, and do not 
understand the importance of confessing 
Christ. 


His de- 


So it is with 


It may, indeed, be said, that by 
yu confession we shall be justified, and 


by our confession we shall be condemned. 
Let none esteem it a light thing to con- 
fess Christ. 
attendant upon our confessions. If Christ 


Eternal consequences are 


ashamed of us; but if we confess him be-| dwells in our hearts, we have the essence 


fore men, he will confess us before his 
Father and the holy angels. ] 
Our first confession of Christ is well 1- 


er of edification. 


of all goodness and beauty;—also faith, 


iope, love, with justification, and the pow- 
By our confession we 


lustrated by the case of a foreigner, be-|give his Spirit expression; so that he 


coming a citizen of the United States. 
He makes a declaration of his intention |] 
of becoming a citizen, and completes it by 
taking the oath of allegiance, which enti- 
tles him to the protection of our Govern- 
ment. Subsequently, if he falls into the 
hands of an enemy, or is unjustly impris- 
oned by the government he was brought 
up under, the whole army and navy would 
be moved, if necessary, to his rescue.— 
The simple fact of his adhering to his 
confession of the government that has 
adopted him, and ignoring the right or 
authority of the government under which 
he was born, entitles him to all the pro- 


native-born citizen. 

The case of C. L. Brace, contrasted 
with that of Martin Kossta, the Hungari- 
an—both of whom fell into the hands of 
the Austrians—offers a good example, 
and may help us to answer those who ask, |] 


shines through us, and can say to us as 


1e did to his disciples, ‘ whosoever receiv- 


eth you receiveth me, and he that receiv- 
eth me, receiveth him that sent me.’ 


The fact that Christ does, and will 


continue to respond to every sincere con- 
fession, should encourage us to acknowl- 
edge him in all our doings, until every 
thought, word, and action shall become ¢ 
confession of Christ. 


J. K. H. 
Oneida, Aug. 11, 1853. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
What is the Kingdom of God? 


We answer, it is a government in which 


the inspiration of God is the sole ruling 
tection that the former would give to a power. 


It is a power that does not ne- 


cessarily dictate or interfere with the ac- 
tion of its subjects in an outward way; 
but its seat is in the heart—back among 
the motives, the secret springs of action. 
It scorns the coarse, rude machinery of 


aw, and relies for its efficiency on a mi- 


6 = } ” > 1@ , . . 


Mr. Brace was taken by the Austrians, 
imprisoned, and tried at their tribunal; 
but he had the good sense to stand on_his|1 
confession of being a citizen of America, 
The burden of his defence was, ‘I am a 
citizen of the United States, and demand 
my kberty,—if you injure me, remember, |} 
you will have to be responsible to my gov- 
ernment.” He met them with a bold]i 
front—adhered to his confession—and his 


I should call spontaneity. 


.dom of God. 


the center of life. ‘The kingdom of heay- 
en is within you.’ 


It is like a grain of 
nustard seed,that, through the mysterious 


agency of growth in due time produces 
great results. 


The most prominent feature in the 
wractical working of that kingdom is what 
Every action 
s the outspeaking of the power and wis- 
It leaps forth from the 


government, learning his situation, became | heart like a pure, bubbling spring from its 


his endorser and obtained his liberty.— 
This is just what Christ and his govern- 
ment will do for those who confess him, 
and who have become adopted citizens ot 
his kingdom. A bold and sincere con- 
fession of Christ and his government, will 
surely be met and sustained, if Christ has 
to move the powers of heaven and earth 
to do it. 

Contrast with this the case of M. Kossta, 
who was lately taken by the Austrians at 
Smyrna, and who had, it is said, previously 





mysterious depths. 
heaven know nothing about hard work— 
that kind of action that is impelled by 
fear or necessity. ‘Where the spirij of 
the Lord is there is liberty.’ Each, one 
does as he has a mind to, 
demand of his nature is amply. supplied; 
and though all live in the closest possible 
unity, yet is there no clashing of: wills or 
desires, 
machinery that runs with perfect accura- 
cy and perfect stillness, 


The inhabitants ot 


The utmost 


It is like a vast complication of 





There are no craving demands or sup- 
pressed desires in heaven. The Spirit of 
God, which is the same in every one, in- 
spires and controls the passions; and 
while it can give them tenfold their natu- 
ral power, it still has ample means to 
gratify them, and so produce happiness, 
that ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath entered into the heart of 
man.’ Though surrounded hy the ut- 
most conceivable amount of the means of 
enjoyment, and under no outward re- 
straint, yet are the children of God not 
tempted with discordant desires. The 
Spirit of truth and love has with them 
an omnipotent charm that overrides all 
other charms. They are contented to 
yield to that spirit the management of 
all their joys and the distribution of all 
good gifts. This is the office of Christ 
in heaven. Though he is Lord of all, 
yet in this way is he the servant of all. 

There is no uncomfortable reaction in 
heaven. The most intense happiness 
leaves behind it no sting. Though the 
tide of joy may roll and dance like the 
foam-capped billows, to the sublime mu- 
sic of the tempest, yet can the hearts of 
all settle back into the deep quiet of the 
waveless ocean, and rest in the peace of 
God which passeth knowledge. 

This is the heaven that we are called 
to realize on earth. These are the legiti- 
mate fruits of the resurrection life of 
Christ in our hearts. Wherever that 
life is, there is the beginning of the king- 
dom of God. We must not look into 
the heavens above or the depths beneath, 
for ‘ the word is nigh thee, even in thy 
heart and in thy mouth: that if thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved.’ The coming of the kingdom 
of God is a simple thing. We have only 
persistently and patiently to make this 
confession in word and deed, to, more than 
realize on earth the, glorious state of 
things that we have been describing.— 
This is the gospel—the good news which 
is the meaning of that term, and it is 
not too good to be true. It will stand, 
though ten thousand worlds refuse its of- 
fers through unbelief, and go. into. per-. 
dition. H. J. 9. 

Wallingford, July 1, 1853. 





FOR FPHE CIRCULAR. 


Confidence better than Fear. 

While enjoying a pleasant sail a short 
time since, I was reminded of Christ walk- 
ing upon the water, and bidding Peter to 
come to him; which Peter succeeded very 
well in doing, until he beheld the waves, 
and was ‘afraid.’ Then he began to sink. 
Immediately Cicist reached forth his 
hand tohelp him, saying,—‘O, thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?’ 

This is to me, a simple and clear illus- 
tration of the fact that fear will bring 
about the same results that we feared, 
while conjidence would produce entirely 
different results. Or in Mrs. Cragin’s 
words,—‘Fear will not keep us from fall- 
ing, but trust will.” If Peter had kept 
his eye on Christ, instead of looking away 
from him to the waves, we have no reason, 





to think he would have been affected by 
them. So we should set the Lord always 
before our face,and we shall not be moved. 

Christ was doubtless pleased with Pe- 
ter’s boldness and faith, in committing 
himself to the waves in obedience to his 
word, ‘come;’ and was quick to help him 
when beginning to sink. Thus have all 
who have heard his voice, proved him to 
be a present help in time of need, 

Fear and love are entirely opposed to 
each other. The one casts out the other. 
But the heliever has every reason to en- 
courage his heart in the Lord, as did 
David ot old, knowing that Jove is the 
strongest, and will prevail. John says: 
‘There is no fear in love, but perfect love 
casteth out fear; because fear hath tor- 
ment. He that feareth is not made per- 
fect in love.’ ‘God is love.’ 8. B.C. 

Newark, Aug. 13, 1853. 





A Spirit of Obedience. 

It isa fact often alluded to, that as be- 
lievers in the gospel, we are “not under 
law, but under grace.” Now while we 
fully admit the truth and importance of 
this doctrine, and while we carefully 
guard against the spirit of legality in all 
things, we must take equal care, that we 
run not into an opposite error, by getting 
into a lawless and disobedient spirit.— 
Though we be not under law, an obedient 
spirit is just as essential in us as it was 
under legal discipline. There is a great 
difference between a legal spirit, and the 
free and happy “obeying from the heart,” 
which God requires of us. One is a hin- 
drance to our growth, the other is essen- 
tial to it. Every believer, has to go 
through more or less law-experience in. 
the beginning of his gourse; probably for. 
the purpose of inducing in him a soft, 
obedient spirit, and thereby preparing 
him for the dispensation of grace. “The. 
law is our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ.” But if we do not submit to. the 
schoolmaster, how shall weever be brought 
to Christ? Never, till we ave broken 
down, and perfectly willing to submit to 
law, can we be made free from it. An 
obedient spirit is the only one that can 
have liberty. Christ was perfectly. free 
from. law, and yet the language of his 
heart was, ‘Not my will, but thine be. 
done.’ This spirit of obedience was shown, 
in an article in No. 76 of the Circular, to. 
be the only truly free spirit in the. uni; 
verse, D,. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Interior Religion. 


Our conversation is in, heaven,’— 


Phil. 3: 3. It appears to, be plainly 


taught in the Bible, that people can make. 


it a practical thing to hold converse with, 
the invisible world. We are not obliged 
to consult ‘familiar spirits’ as Saul did; 
but only toopen our hearts to the Spirit 
of Truth, which is. the Spirit of God, and, 
let him driye out egotism, legality, and 
every thing that is not acceptable to him 
—although he may find: it necessary to 
make a scourge of small cords. Holiness 
must be established before all our conver- 
sation can, be in. heaven. Christ said, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” 
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Meekness and humility softens, and gives 
us receptivity to the Spirit of Truth. 
‘A bsoken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise. In the case of 
the prodigal, the representation is very 
clear that we must come to a state of 
complete abandonment to Christ, and be 
willing to be any thing or nothing, as it 
shall please him, for the sake of salvation. 
It will not answer for us to say within 
ourselves, that ‘we have Abraham for our 
Father; for ‘except our righteousness 
shall exceed that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, we shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’ We must make 
clean the inside of the cup and platter, as 
well as the outside: both sides must be 
clean—the soul and the body, in order to 
be a fit temple for the indwelling of the 
Spirit of Truth, which is the Holy Ghost. 
Oneida, Aug., 1853. L. B. 
THE CIRCULAR. 
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The Love of God, a Natural Law. 
Whoever will observe carefully the working of 
the various passions, will find a law of connection 
between them all—an operation by virtue of which 
any excitement in one tends to communicate to 
another, and soto spread through the whole se- 
ries. The process of pleasure ina natural state 
of things, free from foreign and interfering influ- 
ences, would be by a succession of passional ex- 
citements, oneleading to another, and each suc- 
ceeding one rising higher in the scale, until the 
whole nature was affected. To illustrate what 
we mean, ard show the actual tendency that ex- 
ists,—suppose an excitement commences, for in- 
stance, in the sense of smell, caused by the pres- 
ence of suitable enticements. Now, observing 
closely, we discover that however delicious the 
sensation is felt to be, there is yet no thorough 
satisfaction in it: the enjoyment does not finish 
itself and come to a termination in the action of 
that sense; but on the contrary, it leads to the 
suggestion of another pleasure, and the awakening 
of another sense—the sense-of taste. A delight- 
ful smell leads legitimately to a desire to eat; and 
there is a secret feeling that the satisfaction we 
were excited to crave, is not to be had in the first 
enjoyment, but lays in the direction of the second. 
That is to say, the enjoyment of the sense of 
smell is in the main a prospective thing; a matter 
of hope, looking forward to the gratification of 
another passion—that of taste. 

Pursuing the observation, we find that the sense 
of taste is governed by the same tendency. Its 
power of satisfaction, im itself, is altogether in- 
complete. After eating what we wish, ithe sensi- 
bility and desire of pleasure are as far from being 
appeased as when we begun. Instead of reaching 
the end and satisfaction of our desires, the table 
only proves an opening into new spheres of pleas- 
ure, and stimulates another set of faculties. It 
leads by a natural and harmonious law to the 
enjoyment of the fine arts—music, conversation, 
and the higher pleasures of society. 

But we do nct yet reach the finality that we are 
seeking; as in the previous examples, so in social 
pleasure,the enjoyment is yet prospective—thereis 
still a void, whose craving demand looks forward 
instinctively to the exercise of some other passion 
for its fulfillment. ‘And it is found at last that 
the final landing-place of all our desires—the con- 
summation which wholly satisfies our sense of 
happiness, is in the passion of gratitude—the sole 
love of God; and, be it observed that this final 
excitement is just as natural as any of the antece-. 
dent ones. Ina state of pure freedom, a sensa- 
tion starting at any point in the circle of our 
pleasures would rise and expand through a series 
of excitements, until it terminated by a natural 
course of things in the love of God. This would 
be the result in every case, not as a matter of du- 
ty, but as the natural law of life—by a rule as 
simple as that by which the rivulet falls inte a 
large stream, and pursues its way into the ocean. 
There may be artificial obstructions, dams, &c., 
by which the small stream is detained, and allow- 
ed to dry up, and so, under the perverting influ- 
ences of unbelief, the natural progress from incip- 
ient pleasure to the fullness of love and gratitude 


world. But such is not the natural law. By the 
free course of nature, every stream would find its 
way to the sea,—and so every passion and desire 
| and gratification would inevitably follow its course 
until it flowed at last in anaccumulated volume of 
worship, praise and gratitude to God. The require- 
ment ‘to love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
soul, mind and strength,’ is not an arbitrary re- 
quirement, but is seen to be in strict accordance 
with the normal working of human nature. It is 
in fact the final passion towards which all the 
other passions converge, and wherein they term- 
inate. 


City Rascality---A Friend in Need. 


It is well known that there is a class of persons 
in all our cities who get their living by tricks up- 
on strangers and country-folks visiting the city 
for the first time. They watch for their prey at 
the steam-boat landings and rail-road depots, and 
so keen have many of them become in detecting 
a ‘green one,’ that they seem to be endowed with 
the blood-hound’s faculty of scent, making sure of 
their man in the midst of the most undistinguish- 
able crowd. These amiable characters are known 
by various names, such as‘ burners,’ ‘land-sharks,’ 
‘ wharf-rats,’ ‘ fleecers,’ &c., &e. Sometimes they 
find they have waked up the wrong passenger, 
but not often do they fail to make new comers to 
the city pay their initiation-fee in one form or 
another. 

We are in the way of learning all the secrets of 
the order, by the experience of our frequent visit- 
ors from the country. Nearly every one has a 
story to tell of some nefarious attempt, and not a 
few get here slightly burned. One young friend 
some time since, venturing into these parts for the 
first time, found himself in the Battery. He was 
there accosted by a man who asked him in a very 
natural manner, if he paid for a ticket of admis- 
sion; and intimated that he would have difficulty 
if he got in without; and then obligingly offered 
to take 25 cents, and settle with the gate-keeper 
for him. This trick was too transparent; and 
our friend, green as he was, escaped being victim- 
ized that time. He fell into another net, howev- 
er, before he got back to honest farmer-dom again. 
Perhaps he was a little too self-complacent, and 
was put off his guard in consequence of saving 
himself before. At any rate, he was duped into 
buying an emigrant ticket, for his return passage 
up the river, paying the same price for it that he 
would have paid for going straight through on 
the regular train, and gaining nothing but a delay 
of several hours, and sundry other disagreeables. 





For the benefit of others who may be visiting 
the city for the first time, or passing through it, 
we warn them never to purchase a ticket or pay 
their fare till they get aboard the boat and under 
way. And in coming to the city, if you have 
baggage to be conveyed to any place after arriving, 
it is well tosee that the cart you hire is numbered; 
as all regular carmen and porters are licensed, and 
by taking their number they are liable to a fine if 
they charge more than the law allows them.— 
It is the same with hackmen. But we have ex- 
perienced the least annoyance by settling the price 
before allowing hackmen or carmen to meddle 
with ourself or baggage. 

One more story. Yesterday one of our sub- 
scribers, a man upwards of 70 years of age, made 
his first appearance in New York. Arriving ina 
boat from Albany, no sooner had he stepped upon 
the dock, than he was surrounded by a swarm of 
these ‘baggage smashers,’ pulling him in every 
possible direction, and perfectly distracting him 
with their clamor. In his simplicity he told one 
of them that he wanted to take the New London 
boat in the afternoon, and to be put off at Lyme if 
possible. ‘Oh,’ said the fellow, ‘I run a boat to 
New London, touch at Lyme, &c., &c. And so 
the stranger allowed him to take his baggage and 
conduct him to what he supposed to be a tavern. 
Having occasion to call on business at No. 16 Dey 
St., he providentially got into conversation with 
a clerk ina store at that place, who perceived 
from his story that he had fallen among thieves, 
and truly played the part of the good Samaritan 
toward him. He went with him to recover his 
baggage, which could be had only by the payment 
of adollar. Then he rendered him all necessary 
assistance in finding the best route for him to 
take on his journey East; loaned him an um- 
-brella to call over here, . took care of his baggage, 
&c. ‘He was as kind as a father? said our friend, 
and not a cent could he induce him to take for 
his trouble—the younr man saying he had done 
nothing more than was his duty todo. On his 
return we accompanied our venerable visitor to 
the store where he had met with such kind- 


thought among all the wickedness that is report- 
ed, here was a chance to tell a good deed, and 
shame the devil. © G. C. 


Our Business Platform. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. For 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also. No man can serve two masters ; 





other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon.— 
Therefore I say unto you, take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedcth them. 
Are ye not much better than they? Which of 
you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature? And why take ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?— 
Therefore take no thought, Saying, What shall we 
eat ? or What shall we drink ? or Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? (for after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek:) for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things.— 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow : for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.—Mait. 6: 19—34. 





An Incrpent.—Yesterday we received a call 
from our friend Capt. E. G. Seiteck, of Hoboken. 
Capt. S. has been all his days a sailor, and for 
several years was pilot and captain on one of the 
Hoboken ferry-boats. The circumstance of his 
being a subscriber to the paper and to the Berean, 
was the occasion of our forming his acquaintance 
some years since ;—we recollect well the pleasure 
we took at one or two interviews, riding back and 
forth across the Hudson in the wheel-house of his 
boat. On one of these occasions Mrs. Cragin was 
also of the party. We had not seen our friend 
the captain, since about a year ago, when he called 
and left $5,00 as a gift for the paper. At his visit 
yesterday, he related to us his fortunes for the 
year past; and the story was so interesting to us, 
from certain coincidences of experience reminding 
us of the tribulations connected with our sloop 
two years ago, that we will repeat it. 

Capt. Selleck said that becoming tired of the 
incessant confinement of his business as a ferry- 
pilot, he gave up his situation, sold his place at 
Hoboken, and last fall bought the steamboat Isabel 
of Albany, with the view of running her as a 
transient boat in the harbor. He was on the way 
with his new purchase down the river, when a 
snow-storm set in that closed up the river for the 
season. Being thus weather-bound, he was 
obliged to lay up his boat at the first place that 
offered, which happened to be Pell's Dock, about 
two miles above where our sloop sunk, but at the 
identical spot where she was finally raised. He 
left the Isabel to winter there, in charge of a man 
who lived near by; but being in rather an expos- 
ed situation on the breaking up of the river last 
spring, the floating ice stove in and sunk her. She 
swung off into 24 feet depth of water, and then 
began the serious task of attempting to raise her. 
Men were employed with the usual apparatus, and 
still it took over four weeks to raise the vessel.— 
‘No tongue can tell,’ said Capt. S., ‘the tribula- 
tion I went through; but you know all about it, 
and I thought often of you in the tedious opera- 
tion of raising the vessel, and again as I stood by 
Mrs. Cragin’s grave.’ He relates that after break- 
ing two chains in the attempt to raise the vessel, 
the same chain was at last used, that was em- 
ployed in raising the sloop, and afterwards the 
steamboat was hauled out and repaired on the 
same ways. But what is more curious still, Capt. 
S.:says he had a‘distinct presentiment or impres- 
sion on the day that he started down the river, 
that he should meet with an accident, and go 
through some such experience as that which at- 
tended the loss of our sloop. The cost to him was 
over $400—our bill for raising the sloop was over 
$1,000. He has now got the Isabel repaired and 
ready for business ; and as he has fairly paid toll 








may be obstructed, as is the general case in the 


ness, and found that all was as he said. We 


to the genius of mischief, and has made a benefit 


of his disaster, we can hope for him a pleasant 
and successful time in future. 
a oe 
Tue First Witness.—The mistake which Mil- 
ler made about the time of the Second Coming; 
begun in the very basis of his calculations, from 
taking Daniel instead of Christ as his chief wit- 
ness. It is notorious that he founded his whole 








numbers ef Daniel’s prophecy. 
for either he will hate the one, and love the other: | Christ and his apostles, although adduced as eyi- 
or else he will hold to the one and despise the | dence, was altogether a secondary consideration, 





superstructure in this respect, on the mystical 
The testimony of 


The truth of the following quotation, taken from 
the Berean, and its application to those who thus 
interpret the Scriptures, are so complete, that we 
commend it to the better judgment of all con- 
cerned : [H. Ww. B. 


In our inquiries about the time of the Second 
Coming, it is important that we receive the testi- 
mony of Scripture in its proper order. ‘The first 
question is, Who shall be our first witness? Shall 
we call Daniel upon the stand, and taking his pro- 
phetic numbers for our starting poinu, plunge our- 
selves intoa chaos of arithmetical calculations— 
and when we have made out a case by his testi- 
mony, then admit Jesus Christ, and judge and 
modify his testimony by our reckoning of Daniel's 
numbers? Common sense points to a different 
mode of trial. Jesus Christ certainly ought to be 
our first witness. His own Second Coming is the 
matter in question. He is greater than Daniel or 
any other prophet. He lived nearer than Daniel 
to the event. If he has spoken of the time of his 
advent, let us hear him first, and then if necessary 
judge and modify all other prophecies by his tes- 
timony. 








PoETRY BETTER THAN Prosr.—A correspondent 
writes to know, if we do not take any part in the 
Woman's Rights Reform; if we have no plea to 
make in their conventions &c., and then goes on to 
specify what rights she should stickle for, if she 
were to enter the lists; as item, a convenient 
kitchen—liberty to make improvements in the 
front yard according to her taste—to leave home 
when her health and spirits imperatively demand- 
ed, and take a journey and refresh herself, &c., &e. 
We confess we think she is rather exorbitant on 
on her own ground of natural right; but we repu- 
diate the whole idea of right between man and 
woman. In heaven it is excluded from every re- 
lation—love and generosity are the only motives 
that govern society there. Poetically, at least, 
love and generosity are the rule of dealing between 
the sexes here—man is generous to woman, and 
woman is affectionate to man. There is a shadow 
of heaven in this sentiment, and do let it have all 
the influence it can. We go for realizing this po- 
etry, and not for extending the rule of right: it 
is the rule between enemies. Poor woman,. if 
she is to take her portion in justice! We think 
she stands a much better chance for happiness in 
the hands of man’s generosity, just as he is, than 
she could possibly do in competition with him, on 
the platform of rights. H. 





== The following eprraru, which is going the 
round of the papers, is from Cunwallow Church- 
yard, Cornwall. It may be read either back- 
wards or forwards. 
Shall we all die 2 
We shall die all, 
All die shall we— 
Die all we shall. 


This will do for a curiosity, but as an assertion 
it is quite gratuiious—those may sign it who 
please. By the way, the papers are crowded full 
of death news nowadays—as though there was 
nothing else quite so relishable to the public 
appetite. The New Orleans fever, death by heat, 
railroad murders, drownings, suicides, &c., occupy 
half the readable columns of the dailies. When 
shall we have love and life as the staple of news- 
paper matter? We think there might be a great 
improvement in this respect just as things are3 
that if the telegraph and all the machinery of 
newspaper reporting and correspondence, were in 
the same connection with the sphere of love and 
the things in human experience which are pure and 
lovely and of good report, that they are with the 
sphere of accidents and murders, we should have 
a better breakfast on the newspaper table-cloth 
than we do now. H. 





Basis or ConTENTMENT.—Faith in Christ is 
the true basis of contentment. Contentment is 
the same thing as good-nature—good nature is 
the same thing as charity, and charity is the state 
of spirit which neither gives offense or takes 
offense, Faith is the very element of such con- 
tentment. It is not possible for an immortal 
being to feel contented, perfectly satisfied and 
rich, without having God for his portion; but let 
a person feel that God is his father and portion, 
and all that God has is his, and he will be con- 
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tented as a matter of course, he cannot help be- 
ing contented; there is nothing to interfere with 
his contentment; he has a specie-basis that he 
js satisfied with—his portion is one that no one 
can take from him; he can afford to be perfectly 
contented, and of course he will be good natured. 
In that state of feeling it will be perfectly easy to 
so behave, as neither to give offense nor take of- 
fense. Poverty is actually, in one way or other, 
the mother of almost all vices. And a rich man, 
without faith, feels poor, after all; it is only when 
we have God for our portion, that we feel rich 
enough to be contented and good-natured. 








The News. 

..A destructive earthquake occurred at Cu- 
mana, Venezuela, on the 15th of July; which, 
though it lasted but two minutes, destroyed much 
of the city, and buried many of the inhabitants 
in the ruins. It is reported that the catastrophe 
has put an end to the rebellion, 600 of the sol- 
diers and most of the officers of the revolutionary 
party, having been among the victims. ‘ 

....The blockade of the city of Buenos Ayres 
by the fleet of Urquiza, was raised on the 20th 
of June, by the entire fleet abandoning him, and 
going over to the inhabitants of the city. On 
land the fighting between the insurgents and gov- 
ernment troops still continued, but with unim- 
portant results. 

...-The question of peace or war in Europe, 
which has been so long in suspense, is likely, ac- 
cording to to-day’s advices, to be determined 
before long, having come to a direct issue. The 
four great powers, England, France, Austria, and 
Prussia, have agreed upon an ultimatum, as the 
basis of a settlement of the difficulties between 
Russia and Turkey, demanding its immediate ac- 
ceptance by the Czar, and the withdrawal of his 
troops from the Danubian provinces. In case of 
his refusal, the allied fleets of France and Eng- 
land will pass the Dardanelles, and hostilities im- 
mediately commence. If an answer is evaded, 
or delayed, by the Czar, it will be taken asa 
refusal. Thus the matter stands. 





== It is observed that ‘hot spells’ generally 
come in terms of three days-—after the third day 
there isa change. The fiery period last week, 
however, lasted six days, or double the ordinary 
term, without abatement. It is believed by those 
who make weather-observations, that no such 
time of continued heat has occurred in 50 years. 





== Thus says the Scientific American: 

“ By the news from various places, we perceive 
that the heat has been nearly as oppressive as in 
New York city, but not so fatal because there is 
such an eternal driving in sunshine and storm 
here to advance in the world of evil spirits.” 

What does this prophet mean? It seems to us 
that one effect of the hot weather is to make peo- 


ple oracular and profound. 





== Inthe Duke of Devonshire’s Park at Chat- 
worth, Eng., there are kept 7,000 deer. The park 
contains 2,000 acres. 





Eas Eight daily papers are published in San 
Francisco, and seven weekly. 





Tue Circutar Free.—We have reason to believe 
that there are many persons about the country, who 
like to read the Circular, and love its truths, but 
who refrain from becoming subscribers, because 
they feel unable to pay the nominal price for it. 

A gentleman called on us yesterday, who men- 
tioned several individuals that were in this case, 
and said that he had himself thought of having his 
paper discontinued because he was doubtful whether 
he should longer be able to pay for it, and did not 
like the idea of reading a paper that was not paid 
for. Atthe same time, he expressed a high ap- 
preciation of the Circular. 

We have no proselyting desire to urge such per- 
sons or any others to become subscribers to our 
paper, but we should be glad to have them under- 
stand that we esteem ita privilege to send the 
Circular to all who love its principles, as a free gift 
—‘ without money and without price.’ They will 
discover by reading the Terms of this paper, that 
it cannot properly be ealled an article of merchan- 
dize. Itvis professedly ‘devoted to the sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ ;’ and its publishers look chiefly to 
his patronage, for its support. If it pleases him, we 
are certain he will see it sustained—that he will 
make its readers ‘ cheerful givers’ according to their 
ability, Freely we receive, and freely we give; con- 
sidering it ‘ more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

But we are inclined to suppose that there is a spice 
of pride and independence, that is deserving of crit- 
icism, in the spirit which says, ‘I will not take 
the Circular until I can pay for it.’ Perhaps this 
feeling in some may spring from a sense of justice, 
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bnt the same kind of justice would tempt us to re- 
fuse the free gift of the gospel. The best things in 
this universe are not bought and sold. w. 





Semi-CommunismM.—The following pleasant ac- 
count of an industrial festival is by a correspon- 
dent of the Tribune, dated Pawtucket, R. I. 

I happened in upon this little town this morn- 
ing by the way of Stonington, and have passed so 
pleasant a day I must have vent in some way, and 
have concluded to give you a short account of it. 
It has been a regular old-fashioned clam-bake, 
chowder and the “ fixins”—no ardent of any kind 
—and the circumstances under which it was 
brought forth render it still more agreeable and in- 
teresting. But I will tell the story. Messrs. Bliss, 
Potter & Co., who carry on an extensive business 
in the manufacture of cards, card-boards, &c., and 
employ a hundred or more hands—men, women, 
boys and girls—have been in the habit, ever since 
the establishment of their business, of giving 
their help a sort of holiday, where all could join, 
all participate. This year they gave the enter- 
tainment in one of the large rooms in the factory 
—spreading tables the whole length, and loading 
them down with about as substantial a meal as 
mortal, with an appetite, could desire to be seat- 
ed at. But it was not so much the edibles that 
were furnished as the good feelings that seemed 
to prevail through the whole company. From 
the members of the firm—book-keepers, foremen, 
clear through the list, to the smallest urchin who 
mixes paste or stirs colors—all went in with the 
utmost relish. There was also quite a number 
of invited guests. The President of the Bank, the 
Cashier, some of the Directors, and one or two 
gentlemen from the South and West, were pres- 
ent. There seemed to be ro desire except to 
make all happy—make each person employed un- 
derstand that they were all of one community, 
and dependent one upon another—the employer 
as well as the employed. The speeches were 
good, and all tended to this point. But I did not 
mean to bore you with a long story, but simply 
to give publicity to the fact that reflects credit 
upon the firm in more ways than one, with the 
hope that other employers would encourage their 
hands occasionally—if not in this precise way, 
in a manner that shall be as satisfactory to those 
employed. R. 





Generosity before Justice. 

The common idea that justice forms 
the grand platform of the universe, is a 
false one. It is not justice, but generos- 
ity, that is the ruling principle and 
ground-plan. Things do not go merely 
by the rule of right—far from it. If any 
man says, ‘ We live in a universe of jus- 
tice, and it is to be hoped justice will be 
done sometime,’ our reply is,—‘ Brethren, 
we hope for better things; we hope for 
the fulfillment of love instead of justice, in 
all relations—that love will come in as 
the administrator in all our affairs, till 
the bare idea of right and justice is en- 
tirely displaced.’ 

A mere justice-relation of one toward 
another, in which we talk about rights, 
may be a very cold relation ; but the re- 
lation that we seek to come into with 
God and one another, is a very warm rela- 
tion. It is one in which the rule of jus- 
tice cannot possibly have place—gener- 
osity is the only rule of affection. 

Between God and man, the rule of jus- 
tice is illogical and impracticable, in two 
ways: Suppose on the ground of right, 
you make out a bill of what you consider 
asdue to you from God. He will say to you, 
“Tn respect to what you deserve, that bill 
is a great deal too large; but in respect 
to what I mean to give you, it is a great 
deal too small. Nothing is your due, but 
I mean to give you vastly more than you 
claim.” So the bill is doubly condemned. 
By the same process of reasoning, the 
whole of what is called justice will be cut 
to pieces; and it will be found in the long 
run, that nothing is due in the way of 
right, any where; and every thing must 
be done in the way of generosity and love. 
The superior, in all relations, will be able 
to say to the inferior who claims a right 
to his favor,—“Your bill is too large, con- 
sidered with reference to your right to 
claim; and too small, considered with ref- 
erence to what is in my heart to give you.” 





The doctrine of the world, ‘justice first 





and generosity afterwards,’ is to be com- 
pletely reversed. Love first—and let 
love cover the whole central field of the 
universe ; then as far as we have any 
thing to do with this cold justice, let it 
be exceptional, let it be in external deal- 
ing with the enemies of God. We will 
‘give the devil his due,’ but we expect to 
give one another a great deal more than 
our dues. It would be a very small 
affair to get our dues. If persons are too 
proud to receive God’s generosity, he will 
give them justice. 

Fourier establishes his system on the 
platform of justice. It is a kind of hob- 
by with him to quote the text, ‘ Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 


|ness,’ paraphrasing it so as to mean, ‘Seek 


first the kingdom of God and its justice, 
and all things shall be added unto you;’ 
i. e., seek the reign of justice between man 
and man, and every thing good will fol- 
low. The word dikaiosune [righteousness] 
would bear Fourier’s translation if necessa- 
ry,but all the connection goes to show that 
Christ used it in this instance in its com- 
mon sense of righteousness. He tells his 
disciples in the same discourse, that if 
they would enter the kingdom of God, 
they must seek a righteousness superior 
to that ot the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
sets this as their standard of righteous- 
ness—‘ Be ye perfect even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.’ They were to seek 
the righteousness of God—that is to say, 
the character which belongs to God. And 
what is the character of God? It is gen- 
erosity—the basis of it is love, not jus- 
tice. ‘Love your enemies,’ says Christ, 
‘bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, &c., that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.’ Here 
is generosity. Now see who are the doers 
of justice: ‘If ye love them which love 
you, what reward have ye? Do not even 
the publicans the same?’ Justice will do 
for the publicans, but generosity is the 
rule in the kingdom of heaven. God does 
justice to himself by pouring out his good- 
ness according to his own liberality, and 
not according to the deserts of those whom 
he blesses. 

Our old theologians have inverted the 
truth, completely. Theyteach that God’s 
justice is the great manifestation of his 
character in his everlasting kingdom; and 
that his mercy and love manifested in 
Christ, is an exceptional act, coming in 
to eke out what he attempted todo on 
the principle of justice, and was not able 
—that the atonement is a piece patched 
on to the law—not the generic, fundamen- 
tal expression of the character or God, but 
a device got up as it were to outwit him- 
self—to save men, and cheat justice!— 
They teach that the law is the great plat- 
form on which all things proceed, and the 
atonement is simply a farce, played oft 
temporarily for the occasion. Now the 
fact is the reverse of all this; the real truth 
is, that the law, instead of being the main 
thing, is really nothing but the plowshare 
running before the gospel, to break up 
the ground—the law was made to help 
Christ, instead of Christ’s being made 
to help the law. God’s true character is 
developed in the atonement, in Christ’s 
death, in the love and mercy of the Son 
of God; and the law was only meant to 





prepare men to appreciate Christ. God 


was not acting in an exceptional, extra- 
benevolent, superogatory way in sending 
his Son into the world. He was just act- 
ing out his heart, expressing what is the 
very basis of his character. 

From the example of the prodigal son, 
you may see how much justice there is, 
and how much generosity, in God’s deal- 
ings. The justice was all in the mind of 
the prodigal. He called for his deserts. 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son; make me as one of 
thy hired servants.’ His father did not 
mind what he said, and when his brother 
called for justice too, that did not take 
any better. The prodigal’s bill, as we 
have said above, was much larger than he 
deserved, and much less than his father 
intended to give him. That is true of 
any bill that we can bring in against 
God.—Home-Talk. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Deliverance from Egotism. 

It is with great satisfaction that we 
realize the fact that Christ does now pre- 
side over all our circumstances—that he 
arranges all our surroundings and super- 
intends every operation in the process of 
our education—that he is our life, our 
continual strength and supply—that he 
possesses all the requisites needful to fin- 
ish our perfection and take the entire 
possession of us—that he is in earnest and 
will not fail or be discouraged until judg- 
ment and victory are perfected. When 
this view of our condition, in the present 
battle betwixt good and evil, is clearly 
impressed on our hearts, there is an end 
of peevishness, Our quarreling spirit is 
gone, and instead of thinking our own 
thoughts we find fellowship with the gen- 
erous thoughts of Christ; we find emo- 
tions of love, joy, and peaceful trust, 
growing in us, rooted as they are, in the 
immeasurable depth of Christ’s own heart. 
This makes us companionable and socially 
attractive; we greet our brethren with a 
right good will, and no work is really 
burdensome, because we. do it for those we 
love. Our hearts become spontaneously 
productive of all good fruit, and being 
elastic with love and grateful emotion, 
they bound along the pathway of trial, 
listening to the voice of Christ, saying, 
‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.’ 

As we are thus shown practically the 
contrast between the new life in Christ 
and the old isolated life in selfishness, 
and the hideous features of that picture 
are brought out in the sunlight of heaven, 
and weanalyze the portrait,contrasting the 
luminous, generous heart of Christ, with 
the contracted, dark, stingy, selfish heart 
of isolated life, we are indignant, and 
bear witness in open court that the diabol- 
ical spirit of self-righteousness has abused 
us—sj ecifically, by drawing down our 
countenance into puritanical long-faced- 
ness, and fixing on our features a sanctimo- 
nious seeming; it has darkened our spirits 
by substituting the acknowledgement of 
favor for emotions of gratitude, self-grati- 
fication for love, and negative morality 
for righteousness. It has poisoned our 
life by enticing us into the seat of false 
judgment—exalting us above meekness, 
and covering us with self-complacency as 
the slime of the serpent, preparatory to 
swallowing us up in his own identity — 





I have found it necessary for me to call 
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on Christ and the Community spirit for 
help, and in his name, and by his over- 
coming blood and the word of my testi- 
mony, I will clear myself from selfish, 
isolated life, declaring inveterate hatred 
to its abominable iniquity and a purpose 
of revenge for the wrongs I have suffered 
from it. A desire to serve the public in- 
terest prompts me to ask the Circular to 
give my advertisement one insertion, that 
all individuals and Associations may have 
the standing benefit of one more witness 
I rejoice in the Lord 





against isolation. 
—victory is complete in him, and mortal- 
ity is swallowed up of life. What though 
we bivouac upon the battle field? Hu- 
manity has conquered its last enemy, and 
the spirit of victory is poured out upon 
all flesh, inviting us to reckon the last 
enemy dead, and to put on Christ our 
victory, our crown of rejoicing. Thanks 
be unto God for perfect salvation, and for 
an apprehension of the truth in Christ. 
L. Houtsrer. 
Putney, August 10, 1853. 


{ Our readers will like the following story. It is 
rather an unusual burst of romanee to be looked for 
in the ‘items’ department of a daily paper—which 
is the place we take it from,--and is specially notice- 


able for its artistic style, and for the admission of 


the idea of spiritual guidance. By inquiry we find 
that the story has a basis of facts--and since putting 
it in type, we also learn that the first part of it is 
published in an extra edition, and for sale at the 
Tribune office. The reader will notice that the sec- 
ond article, forming the conclusion of the story, was 
published several days after the first.] 
From the Tribune, August, 5, 1853. 
Hot Corn. 

“Here’s your nice Hot Corn, smoking hot, 
smoking hot, just from the pot!’ Hour after 
hour last evening, as we sat over the desk, this cry 
came up in a soft, plaintive voice under our win- 
dow, which told us of one of the ways of the poor 
to eke out means of subsistence in this over-bur- 
dened, ill-fed and worse-lodged home of misery— 
of so many without means, who re constantly 
crowding into the dirtiest purlieus of this notori- 
ously dirty city, where they are exposed to the 
daily chance of death from some sudden, out- 
breaking epidemic like that now desolating the 
same kind of streets in New Orleans, and swal- 
lowing up its thousands of victims from the same 
class of poverty-stricken, uncomfortably-provided- 
for human beings, who know not how, or have not 
the power, to flee to the healthy hills and green 
fields of the country. Here they live—barely live 
—in holes almost as hot as the hot corn, the ery 
of which rung in our ears from dark till midnight. 

“Hot corn! hot corn! here’s your nice hot 
corn,” rose up in a faint, childlike voice, which 
seemed to have been aroused by the sound of our 
step as we were about entering the Park, while 
the city clock told the hour when ghosts go forth 
upon their midnight rambles. We started, as 
though a spirit had given us a rap, for the sound 
seemed to come out of one of the iron posts which 
stand as sentinels over the main entrance, forbid- 
ding all vehicles to enter, unless the driver takes 
the trouble to pull up and tumble out of the way 
one of the aforesaid posts, which is not often 
done, because one of them often, if not always, is 
out of its place, giving free ingress to the court- 
yard, or livery-stable grounds of the City Hall, 
which, in consideration of the growth of a few 
miserable, dusty, brown trees and doubtful-colored 
grass patches, we call “the Park.” 

Lvuoking over the post we discovered the owner 
of the hot corn cry, in the person of an emaciated 
little girl about twelve years cold, whose dirty 
little frock was nearly the color of the rusty iron, 
and whose face, hands and feet, naturally white 
and delicate, were grimmed with dirt until nearly 
of the same color. There were two white streaks 
running down from the soft, blue eyes, that told 
of the hot, scalding tears that were coursing their 
way over that naturally beautiful face. 

“Some corn, Sir,” lisped the little sufferer, as 
she saw we had stopped to look at her, hardly 
daring to speak to one who did not address her in 
rough tongues of command, such as “give me 
sowe corn, you little wolf’s whelp,” or a name 
still more opprobrious both to herself and mother. 
Seeing we had no look of contempt for her, she 
said, piteously, “ please buy some corn, Sir.” 

“No, my dear, we do not wish any ; it is not 
very healthy in such warm weather as this, and 
especially so late at night. 

“Oh dear, then, what shall I do ?” 

* Why, go home. It is past midnight, and such 
little girls as you ought not to be in the streets of 
this bad city at this time of night.” 

“I can’t go home ; and I am so tired and sleepy. 
‘Oh dear.” 

* Cannot go home. Why not?” 

“Oh, Sir, my mother will whip me if I go home 
without selling all my corn. Oh, Sir. do buy one 
ear, and then [ shall have only two left, and I am 
sure she might let little sis and me eat them, for 





I have not had anything to eat since morning, on- 
ly one apple the man gave me, and one part of one 
he threw away. I could have stole aturnipt at 
the grocery when I went to get—to get something 
in the pitcher for mother, but I dare not. 1 did 
use to steal, but Mr Peaso says it is naughty to 
steal, and I don’t want to be naughty, indeed, I 
don’t: and I don’t want to be a bad girl, like Liz- 
zy Smith, and she is only two years older than 
me. if she does dress fine; ’cause Mr. Pease says 
she will be just like old drunken Kate, one of 
these days. Oh dear, now there goes a man, and 
{ did not cry hot corn, what shall I do ?” 

“Do! There, that is what you shall do,” as 
we dashed the corn in the gutter. “Go home: 
“tell your mother you have sold it all, and here 
is the money.” 

“Won't that be a lic, Sir? Mr. Pease says we 
must not tell lies.” 

“No, my dear, that won’t be a lie, because I 
have bought it and thrown it away, instead of 
eating it.” 

“But, Sir, may I eat it then, if you don’t want 
it?” 

“No, it is not good for you; good bread is bet- 
ter; and here is a sixpence to buy a loaf, and here 
is another to buy some nice cakes for you. Now 
that is your money; don’t give it to your mother, 
and don’t stay out so late again. Go home ear- 
lier and tell your mother you cannot sell all your 
corn and you cannot keep awake, and if she is a 
good mother she won’t whip yeu.” 

“Oh, Sir, she is a good mother sometimes.— 
But I am sure the grocery man at the corner is 
not a good man or he would not sell my mother 
rum, when he knows—for Mr. Pease told him so 
—that we poor children were starving. Oh, 
wish all the men were good men hke him, and 
then my mother would not drink that nasty li- 
quor and beat and starve us, ’cause there would be 
nobody to sell her any. And then we should have 
plenty to eat.” 

Away she ran down the street toward that 
reeking center of filth, poverty and misery, the 
noted Five Points of New York. 

As we plodded up Broadway, looking in here 
and there upon the palatial splendors of metro- 
politan “ saloons,*—we think that is the word for 
fashionable upper class grog-shops—we almost in- 
voluntarily cried “ hot corn,’ as we saw the hot 
spirit of that grain, under the various guises of 
“pure gin’ —* old rum”’—* pale brandy”——* pure 
port”—* Heidsieck”——-or “ Lager-bier’”—-poured 
down the hot throats of men—and ah, yes, of wo- 
men too, whose daughters may some day sit at 
midnight upon the cold curbstone, crying “ hot 
corn,” to gain a penny for the purchase of a drink 
of the fiery dragon they are now inviting toa 
home in their bosoms, whose cry in after years 
will be, “Give, give, give,” and still as unsatisfied 
as the horse-leech’s daughters. 

Again, as we passed on up that street, still busy 
and thronged at midnight, as a country village at 
midday intermission of church service, ever and 
anon from some side-street came up the cry of 
“hot corn—hot corn!” and ever as we heard it, 
and ever as we shall through all years to come, 
we thought of that little girl and her drunken 
mother, and the ‘bad man’ at the corner grocery, 
and that her’s was the best, the strongest Maine 
Law argument that had ever fallen upon our lis- 
tening ear. ; 

Again, as we turned the corner of Spring St., 
the glare and splendor of a thousand gas-lights, 
and the glittering cut-glass of that, for the first 
time lightee up, bar-room of the Prescott House, 
so lauded by the Press for its magnificence, dashed 
our eyes, and almost blinded our senses to a de- 
gree of imagination that first-class Hotels must 
have such Five-Point denizen-making appurten- 
ances, as this glittering room, shamelessly open 
inviting to the street ; when that watchword cry, 
like the pibroch’s startling peal, came up from 
the near vicinity; wailing like a lost spirit on the 
midnight ar——“ Hot corn, hot corn—here’s your 
nice hot corn—smoking hot—hot-—hot corn.” 

*Yes, yes!” I hear you cry—it is a watchword 
—a glorious watchword, that bids us do or die— 
until the smoking-hot, fiery furnace-like gates of 
hell, like this one now yawning before us, shall 
cease to be licensed by a Christian people, to send 
delicate little girls at midnight through the streets 
crying “hot corn,” to support a drunken mother, 
whose first glass was taken in a “fashionable sa- 
luon,” or first-class liquor-selling hotel. 

“ Hot corn,” will then be the watchword of all 
who would rather see the grain fed to the drunk- 
ard’s wife and children, than into the insatiable 
hot maw of the whiskey still. 

Let your resolutions grow hot and strong every 
time you hear this midnight city-cry, that you will 
devote, if nothing more, 

“ Three grains of corn, mother, 

Only three grains of corn,” 
toward the salvation of the thousand equally-pit- 
iable objects as the little girl, whose wailing cry 
has been the inciting cause of this present dish of 
“ Hot Corn—smoking hot !” 


_ 





From the Tribune, August 13, 1853. 

Hor Corn.—About a week ago we published a 
little story under this title, detailing some of the 
sufferings which crime and misery bring upon the 
poor of this City, and hinted at the cause. That 
story is not yet finished. The next night after 
the interview with that neglected, ill used little 
girl, the same plaintive cry of “ Hot, corn, hot corn, 
here is your nice hot corn,” came up through our 
open window, on the midnight air, while the rain 
came dripping down from the overcharged clouds 
in just sufficient quantity to wet the thin single 
garment of the owner of that sweet, young voice, 
without giving her an acceptable excuse for leay- 
ing her post before her hard task was completed. 
At length the voice grew faint, and then ceased, 


and then we knew that exhausted nature slept— 
that a tender house-plant was exposed to the chill- 
ing influence of a night rain—that an innocent 
little gir] had the curb-stone for a bed and an iron 
post for a pillow—that by and by she would awaken, 
not invigorated with refreshing slumber, but poi- 
soned with the sleep-inhaled miasma of the filth- 
reeking gutter at her feet, which may be breathed 
with impunity awake, but like the malaria of our 
Southern coast, is death to the sleeper. Not 
soothed by a dreamy consciousness of hear- 
ing a mother’s voice, tuning the soft lullaby of 
~Tiush my child, lie still and slumber ;”’ 
but starting like a sentinel upon a savage frontier 
post, with alarm at having slept; shivering with 
night air and fear, and finally compelled to go home 
trembling like a culprit to hear the hard words of 
a mother—yes, amother—but Oh! what a mother 
—cursing her for not performing an impossibility, 
because exhausted nature slept—because her child 
had not madg a profit which would have enabled 
her more freely to indulge in thesoul-and-body- 
destroying vice of drunkenness, to which she had 
fallen from an estate when “‘my carriage,” was one 
of the “household words” which used to greet the 
young ears of that poor little death stricken neg- 
lected strect sufferer. 

It was past midnight when she awoke, and 
found herself with a desperate effort just able to 
reach the bottom of the ricketty stairs which led 
toher home. We shall not go upnow. Ina 
little while, reader, you shall see where live the 
City poor. 

Tired—worn with the daily toil—for such is 
the work ofan editor who caters for the appetites 
of his morning readers—we were not present the 
next night to note the absence of that ery from its 
accustomed spot ; but the next, and next, and still 
on we listened in vain—that voice was not there. 
True the same hot-corn ery, came floating upon 
the evening breeze across the park, or wormed its 
way from some cracked fiddle voice down the 
street, up and around the corner; or out of some 
dark alley with a broken English accent, that 
sounded almost as much like “Jager bier” as it 
did like the commodity the immigrant, struggling 
to eke out his precarious existence, wished to sell. 
All over this great poverty burdened, and wicked 
waste extravagant City, at this season, that cry 
goes up, nightly proclajming one of the habits of 
this late supper eating people. 

Yes, we missed that cry. “Hot corn” was no 
longer like the music of a stringed instrument to 
a weary man, for the treble string was broken, 
and, to us the harmony spoiled. 

What was that voice tous? It was but one of 
the ten thousand, just as miserable, which may be 
daily heard where human misery has its abode.— 
That voice, as some others have, did not haunt us, 
but its absence, in spite of all reasoning, made us 
feel uneasy. We do not believe in spirit mani- 
festations half as strongly as some of the nincom- 
poops of this world would have their long-eared 
listeners think, yet we do believe there is a spirit 
in man, not yet made manifest, which makes us 
yearn after coéxisting spirits in this sphere and 
in this life, and that there is no need of going be- 
yond it, seeking after strange idols. 

We shall not stop to inquire whether it was a 
spirit of “the first, third or sixth sphere,” that 
prompted us as we left our desk one evening, to 
go down among the abodes of the poor, with a 
feeling of certainty that we should see or hear 
something of the lost voice, for that spirit led us 
on; perhaps it was the spirit of curiosity ; no 
matter, it led, and we followed in the route we 
had seen that little one go before—it was our on- 
ly cue—we knew no name—had no number, nor 
knew no one that knew her whom we were going 
to find. Yes, we knew that good Missionary, and 
she had told us of the good words which he had 
spoken; but would he know her from the hundred 
just like her? Perhaps. 1¢ will cost nothing to 
inquire. We went down Centre-st. with a light 
heart ; we turned into Cross-st. with a step buoy- 
ed by hope; we stood at the.corner of Little-Wa- 
ter-st. and looked round inquiringly of the spirit, 
and mentally said, “which way now ?” The ans- 
wer was a far-off scream of despair. We stood 
still with an open ear, for the sound of prayer, 
followed by a sweet hymn of praise to God, went 
up from the site of the Old Brewery, in which we 
joined, thankful that that was no longer the abode 
of all the worst crimes ever concentrated under 
one roof. Hark, a step approaches. Our unseen 
guide whispered, “ask him.” It was a curious 
question to ask a stranger, in such a strange place, 
particularly one like him, haggard with overmuch 
care, toil or mental labor. Prematurely old, his 
days shortened by over work in young years, as 
his furrowed face and almost phrensied eye hur- 
riedly indicates, as we see the flash of the lamp 
upon his dark visage, as he approaches with that 
peculiar American step which impels the body 
forward at railroad speed. Shall! we get out of his 
way before he walks over us? What if he isa 
crazy man? No: the spirit was right—no false 
raps here. It is that good missionary. That man 
who has done more to reform that den of crime, 
the Five Points of New York, than all the Muni- 
cipal Authorities of this Police-hunting, and Pris- 
on punishing City, where misfortune is deemed 
a crime, or the unfortunate driven to it, by the 
way they are treated, instead of being reformed, 
or strengthened in their resolution to reform by 
hard words rather than Prison bars. “Sir,” said 
Mr Pease, “what brings you here at this time of 
night,” for.l know there isan object; can I aid 
you?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know—a foolish whim—a 
little child—one of the miserable, with a drunken 
mother.” 

“Come with me, then. There are many such. I 
am just going to visit one, who will die before 





morning—a sweet little girl, born in better days 


-if in search of something heard but unseen. 





on ——— 
and dying now—but you shall see, and then We 
will talk about the one you would seek to save,” 

We were soon threading a narrow alley, when 
pestilence walketh in darkness, and crime, Wretch, 
ed poverty and filthy misery, go hand in. hang ty 
destruction. . 

“Behold,” said our friend, “the fruits of oy 
City excise. Here is the profit of money spen 
for license to kill the body and damn the soul.” 
Proven by the awful curses and loud blows of a 
drunken husband upon a wife, once an ornament 
of society, and exemplary member ofa Christigg' 
church, that came up out of one of the low cellars 
which human beings call by the holy name d 
home. 

The fetid cdour of this filthy lane had been 
made more fetid by the late and almost scaldj 
hot rains, until it seemed to us that such an aj 
was only fit for a charnel house. With the ther. 
mometer at 86, at midnight, how could men fiyg 
in such a place, below the surface of the earth, 
Has rum rendered them proof against the effect of 
carbonic acid gas ? 

We groped our way along to the foot of g 
side stair-case, where our conductor paused for 9 
moment, calling our attention to the spot. Here 
said Mr. Pease, the little sufferer we are going to 
see, fainted afew nights ago, and lay all night 
exposed to the rain, where she was found ang 
beaten in the morning by her miserable mother 
because she had not sold all her corn. Great 
and unknown Cause, hast thou brought us to her 
door? Our friend stared, but did not compre. 
hend the expression. Be careful, said he, the 
stairs are very old, and slippery. 

Beat her, said we, without regarding what he, 
was saying. 

Yes, beat her, while she was ina fever of delir. 
ium, from which she has never rallied. She has 
never spoken rationally, since she was_ taken, 
Her constant prayer seems to be to see some par- 
ticular person before she dies. 

“Oh if I could see him once more—there—there, 
—that is him—no, no, he did not speak that way 
to me—he did not curse and beat me.” 

Such is her conversation, and that induced her 
mother to send for me, but 1 was not the man. 
“Will he come ? she says, every time I visit her; 
for, thinking to soothe and comfort her, I prom- 
ised to bring him. 

We had reached the top of the stairs and stood 
a moment at the open door, where sin and mise- 
ry dwelt, where sickness had come, and where 
death would soon enter. 

“ Will he come ?” 

A faint voice came up from a, low bed in one 
corner, seen by the very dim light of a miserable 
lamp. 

That voice. We could not be mistaken. We 
could not enter. Let us. wait a moment in the 
open air, for there is a choking sensation coming 
Over US. 

“* Come in,” satd our friend. 

“Will he come ?” 

Two hands were stretched out imploringly to- 
wards the Missionary, as the sound of his voice 
was recognized. : 

* She is much weaker to-night,” said her mother, 
in quite a lady-like manner, for the sense of her 
drunken wrong to her dying child had kept her 
sober, ever since she had been sick, “ but she is 
quite delirious, and all the time talking about 
some man that spoke kindly to her one night, and 
gave her money to buy bread.” ° 

“ Will he come?” 

“Yes, yes, through the guidance of the good 
Spirit that guides the world, and leads us by un- 
seen paths, through dark places, he has come.” 

The little emaciated form started up in bed, and 
a pair of beautiful soft blue eyes glanced around 
the room, peering through the semi-darkness, as 


> 


“Katy, darling,” said the mother, “what is the 


matter ?” 
“Where is he, mother? He is here. I heard 


him speak.” spe 


“Yes, yes, sweet little innocent, he is here, 
kneeling by your bedside. There, lay down, you 
are very sick.” 

“Only once, just once, let me put, my arms 
around your neck, and kiss you just as I used to 
kiss papa. I hada papa once, when we lived in 
the big house— there, there—Oh, I did want to 
see you to thank you for the bread and the cakes: 
[ was very hungry, and it did taste so good—and 
little Sis, she waked up, and she eat and eat, and 
after a while she went to sleep with a piece in her 
hand, and | went to sleep; hayn’t I been asleep4 
good while? I thought 1 wag asleep in the Park, 
and somebody stole all my gorn, and my mother 
whipt me for it, but I could not help it, Oh dear, 
1 feet sleepy now. I can’t talk any more. 
am very tired. I cannot see; the candle has 
gone out. IE think I am going todie. I than 
you; I wanted to thank you for the bread—l 
thought you would notcome. Good bye—Sissee, 
good bye, Sissee—you will come—mother—don’t 
—drink—any more—Mother—good b—” 

*?Tis the last of earth,’ said the good man a 
our side—let us pray. 

Reader, Christian reader, little Katy is in he 
grave. Prayers for her are unavailing. There 
are in this City a thousand just such cases.— 
Prayers for them are unavailing. Faith without 
works won’t work reform. A faithful, prayerful 
resolution, to work out that reform which w! 
save you from reading the recital of such scenes—| 
such fruits of the rum trade as this before you-| 
will work together for your own and others’ g0¢ 
Go forth and_ listen. If you hear a little vol 
orying hot corn, think of poor Katy, and of t 
hosts of innocents slain by that remorseless ty 
rant, rum. Go forth and seek a better spirit t 
rule over us. Cry aloud, ‘will he come? and th 
answer will be, * yes, yes, he is here, 
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